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ANCIENT PENTECOST PRAYERS' 


ODAY welled forth Living Water in Jerusalem— 
7 It filled the streams of God, 
Which like the fourfold spring in Eden 
Did quickly flow and make all earth productive. 
Let us sing His praise with holy song! 


ob 


Today the sprouting seedlings of the Church were gladdened, by dew of 
Godly Spirit, 

The fields were rendered fruitful, with fertile justice, 

The desert blossomed, with chaste virginity. 

Let us sing His praise with holy song! 


% 


Love, moved by love, sent Thee, O Love! 

He close conjoined His members with Himself; 

The nascent Church He strengthened with Thy seven columns; 
Her rulers, the apostles, by Thee with sevenfold gift endowed. 
Remove from us the dark of sin, clothe us with the light of glory! 


+ 


Thou with the Father and the Son art praised, with heavenly, fullest voice: 
Thou who lovingly regardest all creation— 

Thou, Blessed Spirit— 

Be Thou blest by all Thy creatures! 





*Texts from the Armenian liturgy for Pentecost week. 
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VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS 
THOUGHTS FOR PENTECOST 


ASTER has always been the feast of feasts. Hence, as 
St. Augustine remarked more than once in his ser- 
mons for Pentecost, it was but fitting that the cele- 
bration of Christ’s resurrection be not commemorated 
by a mere octave, but that instead of seven, it be sol- 

emnized for seven times seven days, so that Pentecost is in reality 
the ‘‘octave’’ day of Easter. Tertullian at the beginning of the 
third century had already stated: “‘A die Paschae in Pentecosten 
usque gaudemus—From Easter until Pentecost do we rejoice’ (De 
corona, 3). The very name Pentecost (fifty) indicates the feast’s 
inner relation to the preceding festivity. It is not surprising there- 
fore, to learn that the earliest sacramentary, the Leonine, did not 
know of an octave for Pentecost, and that such an octave—in itself 
an anomaly—became general only in the ninth century. For Pente- 
cost is not primarily a feast in its own right, not a second great 
climax of the Paschal cycle, but rather a natural development of 
the Easter mystery and its ultimate flowering.’ 

To put it very briefly: Christ came on earth to redeem man- 
kind, that we might become His brothers and therefore sons of 
the Father. He came to restore man’s participation in the divine 
nature. This purpose He achieved through His entire life of sacri- 
fice, and, in particular, through His passion and death, through 
His glorious resurrection. The Paschal mystery, therefore, was the 
mystery of Christ’s transition (Pascha-transitus) from death to 
the fulness of life, and of the consequent transition of mankind 
from condemnation to sanctification—for Christ died and arose 
as the head of the human race. As a pledge of this sanctification 
Christ sent mankind His own Spirit. This Holy Spirit was to 
abide permanently with Christ’s body on earth, so that in virtue 
of this permanent presence of the Spirit, the redemption accom- 





*How far some have departed from this earlier viewpoint is evidenced by 
the fact that they speak of a special “‘Pentecost cycle’’ of the Church year. We 
might also add that the practice of having a novena before Pentecost, in mem- 
ory of the so-called ‘‘retreat’’ of the disciples in the cenacle, in expectation of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, tends to perpetuate the separation of the two 
feasts in the minds of the faithful. 
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VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS 


plished by Christ became effective and was applied to succeeding 
generations. Thus the mystery of Pentecost is the final perfection 
of the Paschal mystery. The Leonine Sacramentary, mentioned 
previously, words this truth as follows in one of the orations for 
Pentecost: “Almighty eternal God, who didst by the plenitude of 
today’s mystery perfect the entire Paschal celebration. . . .’’ And 
an oration in the Gallican Sacramentary similarly describes the 
meaning of Pentecost succinctly: ‘““The fiftieth day doth shine 
forth, in which the Paschal mystery was fulfilled (in quo Pascha 
adimpleta est)... .” 


In view of what has been said, it will be seen how the economy 
of man’s salvation is a reflection, or rather an extension in time 
and space, of the intra-Trinitarian economy. In the Trinity the 
divine nature proceeds from the Father, through the Son, and 
finds its perfect terminus in the Holy Ghost. Man is given the 
grace to participate in this divine nature: he receives the divine 
life of the Father, through the Son, tn the possession of the Holy 
Ghost. Receiving the Spirit of Christ, we become brothers of Christ, 
and sons of the Father: ‘““We have received the Spirit of adoption 
of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father’’ (Rom. 8, 15). 


The story of Pentecost (epistle of the feast) will however 
teach us how the sanctification of the New Law differs from that 
of the Old. Essentially they are of course the same. After the fall, 
man is justified through the merits of Christ—whether future, or 
historically past—and by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. In 
the Old Testament this indwelling was always of a ‘“‘private’”’ 
nature: the individual was justified as an individual. In the New 
Dispensation, the Holy Ghost’s coming has a public and official 
character. He comes as a mighty wind, as visible tongues of flame; 
and the evidences of His presence are there for all men to see and 
recognize. The charisms are manifest realities. Furthermore, and 
this is most important, He descended upon the hundred and twenty 
disciples, not as upon individuals, but in as far as they repre- 
sented the Church. His indwelling had a communal, official char- 
acter. As St. Augustine says in his first sermon for the feast of 
Pentecost: ‘“The Church was there gathered in one house and re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost.’’ The Holy Spirit, as the pledge of man’s 
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sanctification effected by Christ, was sent to the Church, and in- 
dividuals receive this sanctifying Spirit through membership in 
the Church.’ Such is the New Dispensation. 

The effects of this manifest indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church, the mystical body of Christ, and mediately, in 
the individual members of that body, are enumerated in the Mass- 
liturgy of Pentecost, and especially in the sequence.” They may 
be summed up briefly thus: As a gentle wind (spiritus), the Holy 
Ghost breathes over the soil of man’s soul, hardened by sin, warms 
it, softens it, and makes it receptive for the seed of the divine 
life (prevenient grace). ‘‘By the sprinkling of His heavenly dew”’ 
(postcommunion), He fructifies the soil, and by the fire of His 
love and the light of His grace, He contributes increase to the 
new life and ripens the spiritual fruit produced.* A new wave of 
life surges over the Church and her members through the liturgical 
celebration of this feast—it is as it were an annual renewal of 
her Pentecostal youth and freshness and fertility. And like the 
disciples in Jerusalem, ‘‘we joyfully drink of this sober drunken- 
ness of the Spirit’’ (hymn for Tuesday Lauds in monastic brevi- 
ary) which the day offers us, and are considered demented by the 
world at large. For ‘‘the sensual man perceiveth not these things 
that are of the Spirit, for it is foolishness to him, and he cannot 
understand”’ (1 Cor. 2, 14). 

In conclusion, we will quote one more passage from St. 
Augustine’s Pentecost sermons, which aptly sums up the signifi- 
cance of the feast for our spiritual lives: ‘““The Paschal solemnities 
are now terminated, the alleluia is again silenced. But there is no 
room for sadness, for we have received the precious earnest of the 
Holy Spirit, and through Him we have the joyful possibility of 
daily living with Jesus Christ, and through Jesus.Christ, to pre- 
pare ourselves for the celebration of the heavenly Paschal feast.” 





‘In this sense we may rightly consider Pentecost as the birthday of the 
Church. 


*It is of more than casual interest that Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Divinum illud munus (May 9, 1897) recommends this sequence as a prayer 
admirably suited also for private devotion to the Holy Spirit. 


*St. Augustine expresses a similar thought in one of his Pentecost sermons: 
‘‘Flatus enim ille non inflavit, set vegetavit; ignis ille non cremavit, sed excitavit.”’ 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
II. SPIRITUAL COMMUNION OF GOODS 


E are happily fast approaching the day when the con- 
cept of the mystical body of Christ will again be for 
us in fact the traditional concept of the Church of 
Christ and the kingdom of God. It is an interesting 
speculation to try to figure out what difference it 

might have made in our Catholic consciousness, if the program of 

the Vatican Council could have followed its regular proposed sched- 
ule in defining the Church. That program called for a definition 
of the Church first of all as the mystical body of Christ, since this 
was the traditional conception of the Church as handed down the 
ages from apostolic times. Instead of this, however, the pressure 
of time in the face of the pending military attack on Rome caused 
the Fathers assembled to pass by the first part of the proposed 
scheme and to go at once to the controversial topics of the day, the 
primacy and the infallibility. Had this transposal in the agenda 
not occurred and the definition of the Church as the mystical body 
of Christ received the emphasis of first place in the action of the 

Vatican Council, what difference would this have made in the bet- 

ter understanding by Catholics of their Christian heritage and of 

their apostolate as living members of Christ? 
Speculation on this point is interesting but also of little use. 

The doctrine of the mystical body is intimately connected with 

that of the communion of saints. In fact, exposition of the identity, 

or of the difference if any, between these two doctrines is but one 
of the many points in which the liturgical movement will result in 
doctrinal elucidation and clarification at some future time. What- 
ever the outcome of such elaboration or development of doctrine 
may be, it is certain that the communion of saints lays emphasis 
on the aspect of our supernatural life that is expressed in the title 
of this article. In fact, historians tell us that the phrase “‘com- 
munion of saints’ was a later addition to the Apostles’ Creed, and 
as an explanatory term for the “holy Catholic Church”’ is a declara- 
tion of the interchange of spiritual life between all the members 
of the one Church. Communio sanctorum, therefore, has also the 
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meaning of communto in sanctis—intercommunication in holy 
things. The phrase stresses this interchange and this common pos- 
session of a treasury of divine merits and life, and is proof that this 
common interchange and possession is a vital, traditional dogma. 


The doctrine of the mystical body of Christ certainly gives us 
not only a better understanding of the intimate union that exists 
between all the members of the Church, but also of the participa- 
tion of all members in the same supernatural goods and blessings, 
of the proportionate sharing of all the members in the common 
treasury of the merits of Christ and the saints. 

Over against the individual isolation of the Christian with 
his God, such as has been emphasized by most branches of Protes- 
tant Christianity, the doctrine of the mystical body assures us that 
no Christian is as such ever separated from his brethren in Christ. 
He is never an isolated individual but always a part of a greater 
whole, he is always a member of an all-embracing fellowship from 
which he may not detach himself. In fact, his actual detachment 
from this fellowship means nothing less than separation from 
Christ himself and therefore from God. Moreover, the doctrine not 
only tells the Christian that this supernatural fellowship is the 
actual state of affairs, but also that it is the thing that he must live 
out in all his conduct. His daily action must ever show forth the 
sublime truth that he is such a part of a whole, that he is in fact 
a member among fellow members in a holy supernatural fellow- 
ship of which Christ is the head. 


It is only under such conditions that the individual really 
lives the life of Christ, and that the life of Christ can truly flourish 
in each of His members. Historically, the various setbacks that have 
occurred in the life of the Church as the mystical body of Christ 
are traceable to just the absence of this condition. Fhe departures 
in the Church from the law of Christ were never official departures 
of the Church as such. That is impossible since the Church is truly 
the Church of Christ and guided infallibly by His holy Spirit. The 
very real departures that occurred were always departures and trans- 
gressions of individual members, sometimes even of members high 
in the ranks of the Church who were thus unfaithful to their mem- 
bership in Christ. 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


It lies in the very nature of the mystical body that each mem- 
ber, in proportion to his position in the whole body, has the good 
name, and in a sense the very fidelity of the Church to Christ her 
head, resting on his own personal shoulders. The intimate union 
of the whole body with Christ, as also the full living out of the 
life of Christ by that body, depends on the fidelity of each indi- 
vidual member and on his zeal in the service of the fellowship, that 
is, in the service of Christ or of God. On each individual member 
thus rests the responsibility of fulfilling in himself, according to 
his position and circumstances, those things which are wanting in 
Christ, 1.e., in the mystical Christ that is growing and unfolding 
in time. On this responsibility, in fact, is dependent the continued 
growth and development of the mystical body until the end of time. 


Membership in the fellowship of Christ thus puts a great re- 
sponsibility on each Christian, and the immensity of it might over- 
whelm us at first thought, unless we remember that the supernatural 
framework for this social responsibility has been amply provided 
for by Christ. For the fulfilment of his responsibilities the indi- 
vidual need provide nothing of his own except a good will and 
the effective effort that goes with such good will. Christ will do the 
rest, that is, the mystical Christ. And it is the doctrine of the com- 
munion of saints that gives us our full assurance of this. 


Whatever of good the individual Christian does is done only 
through Christ and through membership in Christ. Whatever of 
good is done by any members, or has ever been done, belongs to 
Christ; that is, belongs to the Christ of the mystical body, since 
Christ is no longer separable from His members. All such good is 
therefore at the disposal of Christ to be applied as He sees fit. By 
that same token, also, the merits and sufferings of Christ belong to 
the mystical body and are at the disposal of the members in ac- 
cordance with or in proportion to their will-to-union with Christ. 
Through Christ the spiritual goods of all the members, the com- 
mon treasury of the merits of Christ and the saints, forms a vast 
spiritual possession which is in a sense the possession of every mem- 
ber and from which he can draw boundless profit. 

“By our union with Christ,’’ said a recent author, “‘all our 
merits and our riches belong to our head, Christ, who is their 
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primary author and from whom they derive their value. They are 
Christ’s goods as well as ours. But the goods of Jesus belong to 
all His members; through Him we have part in every good work 
performed by the most humble or by the most eminent Christian.’ 

Thus there is a most true sense in which we can speak of the 
common possession of supernatural goods by the fellowship of the 
members of Christ. In a very true sense we can say of the common 
treasury of the merits of Christ and the saints, that what belongs 
to all belongs to each and what belongs to each belongs to all. This 
is but the full flowering of the seed of divine charity that unites the 
members in their holy fellowship. The whole dispensation of God 
towards man, the whole relation of man towards God and towards 
his fellowmen in God is effected by the breath of the Holy Spirit 
of Christ, the divine Spirit of Love. That is why the Eucharist, 
which is the sacrament of this fellowship, the sacrament of the 
mystical body of Christ, is also the sacrament of the perfection of 
charity in this fellowship. And charity as St. Thomas so well says 
in reference to suffrages, “‘makes all goods common.” 

What does this mean for our life here below? It certainly 
means that all our endeavor must be bent towards realizing this 
fellowship of love in our daily actions. But what about our natural 
possessions over against the supernatural treasury of the mystical 
body? The Didache of the second century exhorted the early Chris- 
tians as follows: ““Thou shalt share all things with thy brother, 
and not call anything thine own. For if ye are fellow-partakers in 
that which is immortal, how much more in the things that are 
mortal?’’ What does this mean? What did it mean to the early 
Christians? Before we can enter upon this question, it will be neces- 
sary to say a word on the proper relation of natural goods to the 
supernatural life as this is to be understood in the mind of Christ. 

VirGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





1La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 41 (1934), p. 127. 
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THE SUPREME LITURGIST 


ESUS Christ was the supreme liturgist of humanity. 
Two things are needed for true liturgy: a vital es- 
sence or life which surges through religious acts and 
observances and an official or representative character 
on the part of him who exercises liturgical functions. 

In Jesus Christ these two vital things in liturgy were present: He 
was God and all His actions were divine and therefore acceptable, 
but He was also man and as Man-God He was not only representa- 
tive of all humanity, but He was God’s own chosen mediator be- 
tween God and man. “There is one mediator of God and men,”’ 
says St. Paul, “‘the man Christ Jesus.’” 

The ideas of priesthood and mediator go together. The Latin 
word for priest is pontifex and in ancient Rome, for reasons un- 
known, the pontifices were bridge-builders. Whatever may be the 
origin of this usage, the idea of the priesthood as a bridge between 
man and God is singularly appropriate, especially in the case of 
Jesus Christ. Christ is the bridge between God and man. He is the 
revelation of God in time and in Him the hypostatic union repre- 
sents the taking up of humanity to God. At one and the same time 
God and man, Christ is mediator between the distant God and low 
humanity. ‘““No man cometh to the Father but by Me,”’ Christ 
Himself declared to His apostles.* ‘By Him we have access,’’ writes 
St. Paul, “in one spirit to the Father.’” 

The consecration of Christ as priest took place in His very 
conception. In the hypostatic union the grace of His anointing was 
poured out and Christ entered into His eternal priesthood: Christ 
was consecrated priest for ever, anointed, the Holy One of God. 
But this priesthood of Christ looked forward to its crowning act 
on Calvary. By the fall, man had broken the bonds that united 
human nature with God in that participation in divine life accord- 
ed to the first man and woman. The sin of our first parents was 
essentially a sin of irreligion. Deliberately they refused the homage 











"Tin. 2, 5S. 
"John 14, 6. 
*Ephes. 2, 18. 
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due to God: they would be “‘as gods.”’ In this Adam sinned not 
only as an individual but as constituted head of the human race. 
Adam’s sin was not only personal therefore but, as theologians say, 
a sin of nature; it involved all the countless generations of the un- 
born. A new Adam, a universal Man, would have to make satis- 
faction for this sin of ‘‘nature’’ and he would do so as the accredited 
head of a new humanity. The redeemer then would be a priest. 
Jesus Christ was the priest who offered up to God the sacrifice of 
Calvary; He was also the victim offered. Even unto the death on 
the cross, Christ was obedient, and He was so, He tells us, “that 
the world may know that I love the Father: and as the Father 
hath given Me commandment, so do I: Arise, let us go hence.’ 


That Jesus Christ was the priest of the sacrifice of Calvary is 
defined by the Council of Ephesus, and the Council of Trent in- 
culcates the same doctrine. For all sacrifice a priest is required and 
certainly we cannot look upon His executioners as the priests who 
offered sacrifice. In any case His executioners had no power over 
Him. He was always master of the situation, taking up His life 
and laying it down. If St. Paul calls Him the high priest of hu- 
manity it is not without reason. Christ died because He willed 
to die and to offer sacrifice. ‘“Therefore doth the Father love Me: 
because I lay down My life, that I may take it up again. No man 
taketh it away from Me: but I lay it down of Myself, and I have 
power to lay it down: and I have power to take it up again. This 
commandment have I received of My Father.’” 


It is not, in fact, conceivable that there should be a more per- 
fect priesthood than that of Jesus Christ. St. Paul’s definition of 
the priesthood may serve to show the reasons for this assertion. 
“For every high priest,’’ writes St. Paul, ‘taken from among men, 
is ordained for men in the things that appertain to God, that he 
may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins.’’* The office of the priest- 
hood is to mediate between God and men, offering sacrifice for the 





‘Philipp. 2, 8. 
*John 14, 31. 
*John 10, 17, 18. 
*Hebr. 5, 1. 
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THE SUPREME LITURGIST 


people to God, and imparting to the people the sacred things of 
God. The external oblation and immolation of the victim in sacri- 
fice is intended to express the interior oblation of the priest and, 
through him, of the people. It follows that the priesthood will 
be all the more perfect according as it is the more intimately linked 
up with the victim offered and also the more united it is to those 
for whom it is offered. The more united, in other words, the priest 
is with God, with the victim, and with the people, the more per- 
fect will be his priesthood. But who is more intimately united with 
God than was Christ who was God, or with the victim, seeing 
that He Himself was victim, or with the people, seeing that He was 
the head of the mystic body, His Church? The priesthood of Christ 
then was the most perfect priesthood conceivable. 

St. Paul delights to emphasize the excellence of this priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ. In the early chapters of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews he points out that, as Son of God, Christ ranks above all 
the prophets and priests of the Old Law. ‘“Without father, with- 
out mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life, but likened unto the Son of God, continueth a 
priest for ever.’ His sacrifice on Calvary was the real sacrifice of 
which all previous ones were merely shadows and symbols: “But 
Christ being come, an high priest of the good things to come, by 
a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that 
is, not of this creation, neither by the blood of goats, or of calves, 
but by His own blood, entered once into the holies, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption.’” Finally, the excellence of the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ shines out from its imperishable and eternal 
character. The priests and priesthoods of the Old Law were transi- 
tory and passing, whereas that of Christ remains: ‘“‘And the oth- 
ers indeed were made many priests, because by reason of death they 
were not suffered to continue: But this, for that He continueth for 
ever, hath an everlasting priesthood. Whereby He is able also to 
save for ever them that come to God by Him: always living to 
make intercession for us.’” 





*Hebr. 7, 3. 
*Hebr. 9, 11-13. 
*Hebr. 7, 23-25. 
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Jesus Christ then is the liturgist of humanity in men’s rela- 
tions with their invisible God. “It was the purpose of God’s good 
pleasure to bring all things to a head in Christ, both the things in 
the heavens and the things upon the earth. . . . For God hath sub- 
jected all things beneath His feet and hath given Him for supreme 
head to the Church, which is His body.’’"* On Calvary Christ exer- 
cised the great central act of His life as priest; He won for men the 
life that would vivify all future liturgy. Having in mind the future, 
and His sacrifice of the morrow, He commanded His apostles on 
the eve of His death to continue: ‘Do this in commemoration of 
Me.”’ The liturgy of Christ was to be continued down the ages by 
His Church. 

JAMES E. O’MAHony, O.M.CAP. 

Cork, Ireland 


~~~ ~~~~~_~~—__ | 


We know what the knightly accolade unto service 
in the kingdom of Christ means: confirmation must im- 
part to us the spirit of service and self-oblation for Christ 
the King. There are no laurels to be enjoyed here, no 
appreciable positions or places of honor, only the 
strength of martyrdom which overcomes the world. It 
ts in this spirit that the martyrs of the early days re- 
sisted the forces of this world, and that the saints of all 
times conquered the world and themselves in order to 
attain an eternal crown. That is the specific Pentecostal 
spirit with which the apostles were filled and which 
enabled them to fulfill their life’s work. This same spirit 
must again become alive in souls today. The stormy 
turmoil of the times and the shaking of the very founda- 
tions of the edifice point to a new miracle of Pentecost 
in which the Holy Spirit ts poured upon all flesh. We 
must but abide quietly in the cenacle for His arrival, 
like the apostles.’,-——-Dr. M. LAROs. 





1Ephes. 1, 9, 10, 22. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND' 


DVENT, the beginning of the Church’s year, is the 
natural time for spiritual stock-taking, but also the 
season of Lent, when this article is being written, with 
its associations with our Lord’s forty days spent in 
the desert—the type and exemplar of all retreats—is 

by no means an inappropriate time to consider the past and take 

thought for the future. 

The season of Lent, with its daily proper at Mass and Ves- 
pers, is particularly rich from the liturgical point of view. And if 
one’s thoughts turn to the liturgy more especially at this time, and 
during the glorious Easter season that follows, it is for a very 
simple reason. The Lenten and Easter liturgy is a monument of 
Christian piety, a monument because it is very old, and yet stands 
firm, unshaken; it commemorates the piety of our fathers in the 
faith, and shows us how they prayed. And yet the Lenten and 
Paschal liturgy is more than that. It lives today; it is still the 
prayer of the Church; she has prescribed no other. One is tempted, 
nevertheless, to look upon it in terms of the past. The very desue- 
tude into which it has fallen among the rank and file of Catholics 
invites one to do so. 

These thoughts were occasioned by reading what struck me 
as rather a depressing article in Music and Liturgy by Eric Gill. 
He writes of ‘‘Plainchant and the Plain Man”’ in his quite charac- 
teristic way. He is speaking of the chant, but what he says of the 
liturgy defines his attitude fairly well: “. . . we are misled when 
we think of the liturgy. Liturgy is public worship; it is never any- 
thing else. But we think of ‘the liturgy’ as a special set of prayers 
and psalms handed down to us and we forget that such things are 
valueless unless they represent and express our own worship.’’ He 
goes on to say that unless a revival of liturgical worship takes place 
on account of a revived life in humanity, the consequence will only 
be a ‘‘medieval style of singing, an archaeological hothouse flower.” 

I do not agree with all he says; I only hope I have not mis- 
interpreted his opinions. The quotation I have given provides a 








1See editorial comment on p. 322 of this issue. 
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good peg for one or two considerations on the present position of 
the liturgical movement in England. 

Mr. Gill’s archaeological hothouse flower is, unfortunately, 
in full bloom. Much has been done in the name of the liturgical 
movement, which seems to the present writer to be only liturgical 
per accidens. In working for the liturgy it is easy to lose sight of 
the essentials, to mistake effect for cause. In trying to estimate the 
progress of the movement, to judge by some remarks one hears 
quite often, it would merely be necessary to estimate the number 
of missals sold, and count up the number of churches which have 
full-shaped and “‘pseudo-Gothic’’ vestments, and sing some plain- 
song when they can get a choir together. The fact is lost sight of 
that to be the possessor of a missal does not make one liturgical, 
that even the chant and beautiful vestments are only outward 
signs, or should be, of an inner conviction. People must become 
convinced first, and the outward signs will follow naturally 
enough. When they have come to recognize that the Church’s way 
for the people to offer Mass is by their taking an active part in it, 
and when they endeavor to do this because they believe it is the 
only way, they will be obliged to sing plainchant. How else could 
they do it? 

So is it, too, with vestments, missals and the like. This is 
my chief criticism of the liturgical movement in England: that in 
so many cases, happily not all, it is merely preaching to the con- 
verted on the one hand, leaving those who have no natural bent 
spiritually (or archaeologically even) towards such things almost 
out of account, and on the other that it is but multiplying centres 
where these enthusiasts may feel at home. 


The essentials of the liturgy, of the life of the Church, must 
come first; the other things will follow naturally enough. Teach- 
ing, in and out of season, solid, dogmatic, must be given to the 
general run of the laity by their priests, by the Catholic papers, by 
the Catholic cinema and the radio. When they realize that what is 
being urged on them is not a new form of devotion—one of the 
many “‘devotions’” they have heard of in the past—but that they 
are being asked in no uncertain manner to live the life of the 
Church with the Church, and that the liturgy is the very blood 
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THE LITURGY IN ENGLAND 


of this life, they will not be slow to take their part fully, as mem- 
bers of Christ’s body mystic. 


I have mentioned the cinema, the press and the radio. All 
these could be powerful factors in teaching the fundamentals of 
that life which is liturgical worship. A little has been done towards 
it in all three. The Catholic Film Society has, with the aid of the 
Dominican Fathers of Woodchester, Gloucestershire, produced a 
few films of liturgical interest, one of which, ‘“The Sacrament of 
Baptism,’’ deserves especial mention. There is a great field here for 
exploration and experiment. The Catholic press is in general dis- 
appointing in its treatment of the liturgy. The Tablet is a notable 
exception; it gives an example which might well be followed by 
others in its presentation of the liturgical cycle through articles 
which are at once full of the meat of wholesome doctrine and inter- 
estingly written. The Catholic Herald in its new form is closely 
identified with Catholic Action and all the liturgical movement 
ultimately stands for. In its praiseworthy endeavor to avoid being 
un journal de sacristie one fears that it may be rather liable to over- 
estimate the knowledge and reasoning powers of the rank and file 
Catholic; if all its readers see clearly its aim and intention it is an 
excellent influence towards the goal of the liturgical movement. 


The Catholic Church in England is allotted by the B. B. C. 
a certain number of periods on the radio every year. Within cer- 
tain limits it can broadcast whatever services it likes. It cannot be 
said that it has made the most of its opportunities. Compline, ser- 
mon, and Benediction can well be done within the time allowed, 
and forms an excellent example of Catholic evening prayer. But 
there seems a certain bias towards the studio style of service (hymn, 
sermon, more hymns, motet, Benediction), even when the broad- 
cast is from a church. When the liturgical form of worship has 
been broadcast it has made, I know, a tremendous impression. Just 
after Christmas the first opportunity was offered to the Church in 
England of a broadcast on a Sunday morning. The hierarchy has 
resolved that the broadcast of Mass, except on special occasions, is 
to be discouraged. It was decided to broadcast Prime from a studio. 
But the psalms were omitted and a sermon took their place. The 
divine office without the psalms is a novelty one hopes will not be 
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repeated. It should have been possible to find a church (one of the 
great Benedictine abbeys or Westminster Cathedral for instance) 
in which Prime could have been sung for broadcasting. Liturgical 
broadcasts have the advantage of showing not only non-Catholics, 
but also Catholics, what is the official prayer of the Catholic 
Church. 


Teaching can be done by example as well as by precept. It is 
no uncommon sight to see in the early morning in many of the 
churches in this country, the priest come to the altar from the sac- 
risty, and the people of the congregation, led often by the devoted 
Sisters who work in the parish, rise from their places and go to the 
altar rails for holy Communion. 

This was my experience one Easter Sunday morning in a large 
church in the Midlands. There were but few communicants with 
the priest at the proper place in the Mass. I have even been told 
that there are some orders of Sisters whose rule obliges them to go 
to Communion before Mass, but I find it hard to believe. As long 
as experiences such as these are common one cannot help feeling 
for the moment a little doubtful of the progress of the liturgical 
movement. 

But there are, one is thankful to record, some encouraging 
signs. The Society of St. Gregory, which publishes a valuable little 
quarterly, Music and Liturgy, continues to make progress; not 
spectacular progress it is true; it is to be hoped that the progress is 
the more solid for that. The Society of the Magnificat which exists 
to encourage the breviary among layfolk, is doing useful work, 
and we may one day be able to write of a parish church where the 
local chapter of the Society has helped to establish the daily recita- 
tion of the office. There are still, I think, only two cathedrals in 
England where one may find the whole of the divine office said 
every day. From this to recitation in parish churches seems a far 
cry, but it will come provided the laity are encouraged to look on 
the breviary as their right and not as a book reserved for the clergy. 

Before the misnamed reformation in England it was the rule 
for the people to be present at Matins as well as Mass on Sundays 
and holydays, and to come to church again for Vespers in the eve- 
ning. Parish priests were expected to recite their office in church 
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THE LITURGY IN ENGLAND 


daily. It will be long before we get back to this, if ever we do; but 
it serves to show how far we have travelled away from what was 
then regarded as the normal rule. It is hard nowadays to get Ves- 
pers or Compline of a Sunday evening—though in this respect 
some slight improvement may be reported. Not a few churches ad- 
vertize Vespers or Compline as the regular Sunday evening service. 
But a mere reading of the times of service in the Catholic Directory 
is no guide; one must add, mentally, the proviso “Except during 
the months of May and October (rosary and procession of our 
Lady), during Lent (stations of the cross) and the first Sunday 
of the month (holy hour), and on any other occasions when the 
parish priest wants to have some special devotions.” 

Mention of the Catholic Directory brings me to a small but 
none the less significant point. There are many religious houses of 
men and women in England whose members are bound to choral 
recitation of the office. Very few indeed announce the times of the 
office. The Directory could hardly be expected to publish the com- 
plete timetable for every such house. But to insert the hour of daily 
Vespers, or even Compline would not be open to the same objec- 
tion. Even at the church door one rarely finds the times advertized. 
Here is a golden opportuntiy of helping to popularize the prayer 
of the Church. 

This little examination of conscience may give readers in the 
United States some indication of the problems confronting the 
movement in England; to English readers, may it prove an in- 
centive to that hard work on fundamentals that is sadly needed. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


HILE there is no intention of making a connected 
series of meditations out of our ‘““Timely Tracts,” 
we may nevertheless take up the thread of thought 
where we left off in the first instalment. Our world 
crisis is definitely a radical one, it is morally and spir- 

itually basic and fundamental; it is anything but superficial. 

Some years ago a philosophical treatise carried the subtitle: 
“A Battle Between Two Worlds.” That is what we are witnessing 
today: a grim battle to the death between worlds, or rather be- 
tween two kingdoms, that of Christ and that of Antichrist. And 
in many places the latter is victorious. Of course, we know by 
faith that such victory is only temporary, yet it constitutes a ter- 
rible visitation of God on His own people wherever it does take 
place. The crisis itself, however, is not confined to these regions, 
but is extended over the entire world, and sooner or later it will 
come to issue in all countries not yet suffering the anguish of battle 
or oppression. What is to be done about it? 

No individual may presume to answer this question with too 
much assurance. Nor is that necessary. The papal calls of the past 
two generations have told us; and so one thing we could really 
do is give full ear to them at long last and cease marking time. 
Then there is the voice of God speaking to us through the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy of the Church. Surely it is not guidance and 
direction that is wanting, but rather our wholehearted response. 
““Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves,” St. James exhorts us in the epistle of the fifth Sun- 
day after Easter; “‘for if a man be a hearer of the -word, and not 
a doer, he shall be compared to a man beholding his own counte- 
nance in a glass. . . .’” In other words, he shall be quite satisfied 
with himself; and being well satisfied and admiring himself com- 
placently, he shall forget to “‘seek the things that are above’ which 
St. Paul in the epistle of Holy Saturday admonishes all of us to do. 

Between Quinquagesima Sunday and Ash Wednesday the 
Church led us to meditate on the story of Abraham (Genesis, ch. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


12-14). If our fervor conducted us but a few chapters beyond the 
readings of the breviary, we will have reviewed the story of Sodom 
and Gomorrha again. How Abraham in his mental wrestling with 
the Lord took courage—the courage almost of despair! In modern 
language, he “‘jewed down”’ the Lord from fifty just men to ten, 
but ever in full humility: ‘I will speak to my Lord whereas I am 
dust and ashes” (Gen. 18, 27). But not even ten just men could 
be found in Sodom, and so the terrible visitation of the Lord came 
upon it and Gomorrha. 


Lot was saved for the sake of Abraham. And Abraham's 
seed was multiplied because he gave his whole self to God—nay 
more, he willingly offered his only-begotten son Isaac, for whom 
he would gladly have given up his own life. Therefore God loved 
Abraham “‘because thou hast not spared thine only-begotten son 
for My sake’’ (third prophesy, Holy Saturday). Abraham could 
by no stretch “be compared to a man beholding his own counte- 
nance in a glass.” 

Another terrible visitation threatened a wicked city. This 
time it was Ninive, and this story is told us in the tenth prophesy 
of Holy Saturday. The prophet Jonas was sent to the city to pro- 
claim its doom. Yet the doom never came, the visitation of the 
Lord was arrested. How? ‘“The men of Ninive believed in God: 
and they proclaimed a fast and put on sackcloth, from the great- 
est to the least. And the word came to the king of Ninive: and he 
rose up out of his throne, and cast away his robe from him, and 
was clothed with sackcloth, and sat in ashes.’’ That is why they 
were spared: “God saw their works, that they were turned from 
their evil way: and the Lord God had mercy on His people.’’ Jonas 
was disappointed, yet later he was gladdened when an ivy ‘‘came 
up over the head of Jonas, to be a shadow over his head’’ (Jon. 4). 
But alas, he bestirred himself not, and a worm came “and it struck 
the ivy and it withered’’ and Jonas was again sad of heart. Then 
God said to him: ‘“Thou art grieved for the ivy, for which thou 
hast not labored, nor made it to grow.’’ What labor have we been 
about? Our Father’s business? 

There is no need of new prophets today. For have we not all 
the prophets of the Old Law, and, still more, Christ and His 
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Church in the New? God in the New Dispensation of love and 
mercy will surely save His people if there be ten just among them. 
But there is no “‘just man” except him who “‘liveth by faith.”” This 
is so important a truth for St. Paul that he returns to it three 
times in his Epistles (Rom. 1, 17; Gal. 3, 11; Hebr. 10, 38). 

In order to be living, our faith must enter into every action 
of our lives, and in every action we must first of all “‘seek the things 
that are above.” If the crisis of today is the return of Antichrist, 
then this kind of devil above all others can be driven out only by 
prayer and fasting. It means for every member of Christ the vicar- 
ious offering of his whole self to God for the sake of the world, 
it means for every just man a wholehearted giving of self to God 
—in Mass and out of Mass—with a fulness that knows no reserve. 
If enough just men living by faith can be found in this world, God 
Himself will save it from the terrors of His visitation. 


V. M. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
Ill 
CLOAKS 
VANDO .. . Pallium imponitur archiepiscopo, sem- 
per imponitur super Planetd, ita ut pars duplex Pallti 
ponatur super sinisttum humerum—‘‘When an arch- 
bishop is to be vested in the pallium, this is always 
to be placed over the chasuble, and in such a manner 
that its double thickness rests upon his left shoulder.’” 

In my last article I dealt with the two most important devel- 
opments which the primitive tunic underwent in ancient times, 
and which I characterized by the names of elongation and redupli- 
cation. I treated of these at some length because both have left their 
lasting mark upon our liturgical vesture, having produced or at 
least influenced in one way or another all those vestments which 
derive from the tunic and so belong to that class of apparel known 
to the Romans as the indutus.* This word, from the verb induere, 
“to put on,”’ covers all garments so shaped and sewn together as 
to conform more or less to the shape of the body; under it, there- 
fore, may be grouped all tunics whether of the primitive type or 
the later derivative forms. 

Opposed, or rather complementary, to the indutus was the 
amictus,* or class of apparel whose form bore no relationship what- 
ever to that of the human body, but had to be adapted to it by 
being in one way or another wrapped or wound around it. Hence 
the name amictus, from the Latin amicire, “to muffle” or “‘wind 
around.’” It will at once be seen that this class of garment includ- 
ed the original oblong cloak and its various later forms, and that 
between them the indutus and the amictus accounted for all the 
principal garments of the ancient Mediterranean civilization and 
represented what may perhaps be called the families or descendants 
of the two “‘first parents’’ of the sartorial world: the tunic and the 
cloak. 








*Caer. Episc. I, xvi, 5; cfr. id. Il, viii, 20. 
*Cicero, Or. III, 32. 
"Cicero, loc. cit.; Virgil, Aen. V, 421. 
‘Suetonius, Caligula XXII. 
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After, therefore, having spoken of the development of the 
tunic, it remains for us now to trace that of the original mantle 
towards those later forms of which two at least, now for the most 
part very highly conventionalized, have survived in liturgical use. 


As with the tunic, so also with the man- 
tle, the primitive form survived alongside its 
later derivatives. In fact it has persisted right 
down to our own day, and even in our very 
midst, for the Scottish plaid is nothing else but 
this. In it we have 
the pure, unaltered 
tradition of the tas- 
selled or fringed ob- 
long woolen man- 
tle, cunningly wov- 
en, and used as an 
outer covering for 
the body by day 
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and and a rug to 
sleep under by 
night. The great 
purple’ or many- 
colored’ cloaks so 
often mentioned 
by Homer, cloaks 
which men threw 
off when prepar- 
ing to fight or 
work,” cloaks for 
want of which a 
man might die of 
cold on a winter's 
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THE MANTLE WORN SYMMETRICALLY ACROSS 
THE BACK. (From Rich's Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities.) 

A. A Cynic. From a statue at the Villa Borghese, 
Rome. The philosopher wears a rough mantle in the 
manner usual among working folk at that time. 

B. A Mourner. From a painting at Pompeii. The 
mantle is worn in the same way, buf is larger and is 
drawn up over the head. 





night,* were hardly different from the Scottish plaid either in shape 
or use. The same primitive, majestic form has also survived among 
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'Odyssey XIV, 500. 
"Iliad Ill, 125-8. 

*Odyssey XIV, 500. 
‘Ibid. XIV, 486-9. 
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many of the so-called undeveloped races, and may still be seen with 
its bright colors and rich folds in parts of Africa and elsewhere. 


It is evident that a form so simple could be worn in a great 
variety of ways. What, however, must be noticed is the striking 
difference in the ultimate appearance of one and the same mantle 
produced by any notable variation in the manner of draping or 
adapting it to the human form. It is, moreover, just this difference 
in appearance which lies at the root of all the later developments 
and complications which the outer mantle underwent, and to un- 
derstand these we must first have some idea of the principal meth- 
ods of draping which gave them rise. These may, for our purposes, 
be reduced to three. 


The first and perhaps the most ancient of all consists in 
placing the mantle symmetrically across the back (Fig. 8, A)— 
or over the head (Fig. 8, B)—and drawing it equally over each 
shoulder to the front, where it hangs down on each side some way 
towards the ground, retaining its position either by its own weight 
or with the help of a knot or clasp beneath the chin. There is noth- 
ing in this method of the stylishness or smartness of those to be 
described shortly, and when they came into vogue, this first one 
seems to have been retained only by slaves (when they possessed 
a mantle at all) and by the common people. It might also be pre- 
ferred by mourners (Fig. 8, B) and in certain religious functions 
in which it was customary to veil the head, and seems likewise to 
have found extensive favor with rustics in the country districts 
where older fashions were wont to survive and rough mantles, 
often of skins, would be thrown across the back and secured under 
the chin as a protection against the weather. 

Though the least fashionable of the three ways of wearing 
the mantle, this one is quite the most important from our point of 
view, since it was from it, in my opinion at least, that the chasuble 
evolved. For this reason I propose to keep the description of its 
development for my next article in order to be able to go into it as 
thoroughly as it deserves; in the remainder of the present one | 
shall give a brief description of the other two methods already re- 
ferred to. 

The second manner, then, of wearing the cloak, is somewhat 
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akin to that just described, and seems to have been at first but a 
military variation of it. According to this, the brooch’ or knot se- 
curing the mantle instead of being under the chin was pushed round 
until it rested upon the right shoulder. From this point the sides 
hung loosely down back and front leaving the right, the sword- 
arm completely free, while the bulk of the material, which rested 
on the left arm, could if desired be drawn up enough to enable 
the wearer to hold his shield or some other 
object in his left hand (Figs. 9, 10). 

This manner of wearing the mantle, it 
is clear, was confined almost entirely to sol- 
diers and other warlike persons, and, as might 
be expected, has left no mark whatever upon 
our liturgical dress, since it was a fashion al- 
together unlikely to be adopted by the Chris- 
tian clergy of early times, whose calling and 
ministry was, then as now, exclusively one of 
peace. It may, however, be interesting to note 
in passing that just as the other two methods 
of wearing the mantle have each left their mark 

on our liturgical vesture, so this one has not 
THE CHLAMYS. : —_ : 
Seen » Cam Ghee. been without its influence upon the raiment 
(Rich.) The mantle of kings; for the paludamentum, or Roman 
is here worn in such A 5 , 
a way as to leave general’s cloak (Fig. 10, A), which was 
the right arm free. worn in this way and in time became the 
distinguishing mark of the emperor as com- 

mander-in-chief of the Roman legions,’ descended from him to his 
European heirs and medieval emperors and kings.” 

We now come to the third and last method of wearing the 
mantle, which was to throw or rather wind it round the person 








Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxiv, 2; cfr. Hist. A Script., Pollio, Tyranni XXX, 
X (Regalianus) 12; id., Vopiscus, Probus, IV, 5. 

*Suetonius, Calig. XIX, Claud. XXI, Nero XXV, Galba XI, Vitell. XI: 
—s; Aug. Script., Capitolinus, Gordiani _ IX, 4, Pollio, Tyr. XXX, XXVII, 

, XXX, 2, Vopiscus, Aurel., V, 3, XLII, 3, Probus, X, 5, Firmus etc., IX, 3, 
Xr 2: Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxiv 9. 

*Thus the effigy of King Henry III in Westminster Abbey shows the mon- 
arch clad in a large paludamentum clasped by a brooch on the right shoulder, 
quite in the Roman style. So also do the Seals of Barbarossa and Frederick II 
illustrated in the Catholic Encyclopedia, VI, pp. 254-5. 
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in the following manner.’ The wearer first placed it across his back 
(Fig. 11), having rather more stuff to the right than to the left, 
and then drew it to the front on either side, over the left shoulder 
and at first usually over, but with the later form of toga under’ 
the right arm. The portion coming over the left shoulder was al- 
lowed to hang down on that side nearly to the ground, while that 
coming to the front on the right-hand side was cast up more or 
less loosely across the breast and back over the left shoulder, where- 
on it was often secured with a pin or brooch,’ so that its end part 
hung down freely on the left-hand side at the back. From this de- 
scription it will be seen that while the right shoulder of the wearer 
was never covered by more than one thickness of the mantle, his 
left shoulder always supported a double thickness of it. It will also 
be seen how much this manner of wearing the cloak, though en- 
suring warmth, restricted a man’s movements,‘ and at what a dis- 
advantage it would put him were he the object of a suprise attack. 
Hence it became customary only to wear the mantle thus in time 
of assured peace, so much so, in fact, that while the cloak worn in 
the second manner became a sign of and even a synonym for war, 
arranged in this third way it became the symbol and the mark of 
peace.” We shall expect, therefore, to find that the Christian clergy 
adopted this method as naturally as they avoided the military fash- 
ion of draping their cloaks. Nor shall we be disappointed, once we 
have drawn an important and necessary distinction. 


I refer to that between the Greek pallium and the Roman toga, 
the two principal forms of outer mantle worn regularly in the 
manner just described. These were not, even at a comparatively 
early date, quite alike in shape, and the difference between them 
became more and more accentuated as time went on (Fig. /]2). 
This was due to the fact that while, throughout its long history, 





Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxiv, 3. 

"Tertullian, De Pallio, V 

"Ibid. I. 

‘Suetonius, Calig. XXVI, Claud. XXXIV; Tertullian, De Pallio V. 


5Cicero, Or. III, xlii, 167, Off. I, xxii, 77, Fey" de 3 xi, 32, Pis. xxx, 
73 (‘‘quod pacis est insigne et otii toga’); Virgil, Aen. I, 282; Suetonius, 
Aug. XL, Galba XI; Tertullian, De Pallio V; Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxiv, 4, 
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the pallium never lost its original oblong shape,’ the toga, on the 
other hand, acquired almost from the first a more complicated out- 
line suggested by the drapery of the earlier simple form when ar- 
ranged in this way. The drapery of the pallium, in a word, sug- 
gested the form of the toga. It was evidently thought that as in 
this arrangement the 
mantle was wound 
around the body al- 
ways in the one direc- 
tion, it would ‘‘com- 
pose” better if given 
a slightly curved out- 
line, the concave edge 
being placed nearer the 
neck (Fig. 11). The 
earliest shaped toga 
would therefore have 
somewhat resembled 
a truncated crescent 
moon, though in gen- 





es eral appearance when 

MILITARY CLOAKS. (Rich.) in wear it would have 
A. The Emperor Trajan, from the column differed but slightly 
which bears his name. The Emperor is wear- from the oblong pal- 


ing the Paludamentum or general’s cloak. 


B. A Lictor. From a bas-relief in the museum lium (Fig. 12, B, C) , 
at Verona. He is wearing the Sagum, the regu- In course of time, 


lar cloak of the ordinary soldiers. however, this curved 
outline became increas- 
ingly pronounced, until under the Empire the outer edge had be- 
come almost a complete circle and the inner one an even sharper 
curve, while the toga itself had become much larger.** These devel- 
opments combined to produce a very great richness of folds, al- 
most, one might say, an overblown effect, and one of course quite 
unlike that of the simple pallium (Fig. 12, A, C). 
Now, though it has been truly said that our liturgical vesture 





*Tertullian, De Pallio I. 
*Quintilian, XI, iii, 137-9; Tertullian, De Pallio I; Isidore, Orig. XIX, 


xxiv, 3. 
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derives almost entirely from the Roman dress of the first three 
Christian centuries,’ it has at the same time to be admitted that 
practically alone of all the Roman garments of this period the most 
important, the toga, has left no mark whatever upon it,” while the 
alien Greek pallium finds not only a place but even a very honor- 
able one in its ranks. What were the circumstances which led up to 
this anomaly? 

The first point to notice is that the toga with its peculiar cut 
had in course of time become an exclusive part of the Roman na- 
tional dress.* Augustus had even insisted upon its use by all Roman 
citizens in Rome itself, and much later Pollio notes as something 
even then quite unusual, that Gallienus wore his scarlet paludamen- 
tum or chlamys in Rome ‘“‘where the princes were always accus- 
tomed to appear in the toga.’™ 

This at once limited the toga to those alone who enjoyed legal 
Roman citizenship; but its sphere of usefulness was still further 
reduced by the inconvenience and awkwardness of the garment it- 
self and the time it took to arrange, at least in its later form.* This 
gradually drove even those who had the right to it to abandon it 
in favor of some other form of mantle on all but those state occa- 
sions when its use was absolutely de rigueur. A statesman of, say, 
the third century of our era would don his toga to appear in the 
senate or at court much as today we put on a frock-coat and top 
hat to attend a funeral. 

Those, therefore, who either were not legally qualified to wear 
the toga or who, though enjoying this privilege, preferred not to 
use it, looked round for, or already possessed, some alternative 
form of mantle. While many, especially of the poorer sort, content- 
ed themselves with the paenula, of which I hope to speak next 
time, there was one class of persons in particular who seem even 
in Rome and other centres of Roman culture to have preferred the 
Grecian pallium, and that not merely on account of its simplicity 





"Fortescue, The Vestments of the Roman Rite, p. 6. 
*Id., pp. 6, 7; Dearmer, The Ornaments of the Ministers, p. 55 (1908 
Ed.). 


*Cicero, De Nat. Deor. I, xxi, 58; Virgil, Aen. I, 282. 
‘Suetonius, Aug. XL; Hist. Aug. Script., Pollio, Gall. II], XVI, 3-5. 
*Tertullian, De Pallio V. 
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and the ease with which it could be arranged,* but also for a special 
reason which may be set forth as follows. 

The pallium, or, to give it its Greek name, the himdtion, 
was as much the ordinary civil dress of the Greek, at home and 
abroad, as was the toga that of the Romans.’ But if the pallium in 
Greece itself might be worn by any Greek, 
in Rome and to Roman eyes it first appeared 
exclusively upon the persons of the Greek 
philosophers and grammarians who migrat- 
ed thither in increasing numbers towards the 
end of the Republic, and who, being men of 
peaceful pursuits, wore the pallium in pref- 
erence to the chlamys. This circumstance 
gave the pallium in the Roman mind an 
indelible connexion with—one might al- 
most say, a flavor of—philosophy and dog- 
ma, with the result that just as the toga had 
become the recognized sign of the Roman 
and his culture, and the paludamentum or 
sagum or chlamys that of the military man 





THE EARLY FORM 





OF TOGA. From an 
Etruscan bronze. 
(Rich). The cres- 
cent-shaped outline is 
clearly indicated by the 
parallel folds at its ex- 
tremities produced by 
drawing its hollow 
edge tightly across the 
back. 


and the art of war, so now the pallium also 
came to be regarded as the sign par excel- 
lence of the philosopher or ethical teacher 
and the symbol of his doctrine. It became 
in fact for him very much what the cap and 
gown have become for the professor of mod- 
ern times—a garment the very sight of 
which reveals the calling of its wearer.‘ 


Nor did the pallium lose this special symbolism when worn, 





Tertullian, De Pallio, V. ’ 

*The word pallium is a Latin one (akin to pellis—a skin) and means 
simply “‘a covering,’’ just as do toga (from tegere—to cover up) and himdtion 
(a diminutive of the Homeric heima, from hennunai—to clothe) . 

*Plautus, Curc. II, 3; Cicero, Rosc. Amer. XLVI, 135, Philipp. V, v, 14 
(‘modo palliati modo togati—clad now in Greek and now in Roman garb’’) ; 
Suetonius, Caes. XLVIII, Aug. XCVIII, Tib. XIII, Claud. XV; Quintilian, 
XI, iii, 143; Tertullian, De Pallio, III, V. 

*Juvenal, Sat. III, 115; Suetonius, De Gramm. IX; St. Justin, Trypho I; 
Tertullian, De Pallio VI; St. Cyprian, De Bono Patientiae III; Dearmer, op. 


cit., p. 56. 
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as indeed it often must have been, by Christians.* On the contrary, 
Tertullian, in the concluding words of his treatise on this garment, 
gives to it an even deeper significance as an article of Christian 
dress’: ‘“The pallium speaks again: ‘In addition, moreover, to these 
[other forms of philosophy and the arts], I now have fellowship 
with a School of Doctrine which is truly divine.’ Rejoice, O Pal- 
lium, and be glad; a better philosophy hath lent thee dignity since 
thou hast become the covering of Christian men.”’ If these words 
might be true of the pallium as worn by any ordinary Christian of 
that time, how much more so if worn by popes and bishops, the 
accredited teachers and preachers of the Gospel, holding power and 
jurisdiction from Christ Himself! Although not much tangible evi- 
dence of the actual use of this symbolic garment by men in such 
positions has survived, one precious fragment at any rate has come 
down to us in the statue of St. Hippolytus, once antipope but ulti- 
mately saint and martyr. This early third century work, somewhat 
restored and now preserved in the Lateran Museum, shows the 
saint, probably while still usurping the supreme authority, duly 
robed in the pallium and seated in a chair inscribed with the titles 
of his works, that is, in the accepted dress and attitude of the teach- 
er.” Doubtless it was largely this symbolism also which caused our 
Lord and His apostles to be depicted wearing the pallium in the 
earliest frescoes of the Roman catacombs,‘ for instance, in the sec- 
ond century “‘Fractio Pants’ in that of St. Priscilla. If Pilate’s sol- 
diers had mockingly arrayed Him in a chlamys, the symbol of im- 
perial power, in sign of His “‘pretended’’ royalty,” His followers 
were now, by their choice of the pallium in portraying Him and 
His apostles, to declare both Him and them to be the foremost 
teachers of mankind.° 

Now it was precisely this symbolic value which saved the pal- 
lium when threatened with extinction through the increasing popu- 
larity of the paenula. For even though the Roman clergy followed 





*Fortescue, op. cit., p. 6. 

*Tertullian, De Pallio VI in fine. 

*Cfr. Suetonius, De Gramm. IX. 

“Fortescue, op. cit., p. 17. 

®Matt. 27, 28, 31; Mark, 15, 17, 20; John, 19, 2, 5. 
*Matt. 28, 19f. 
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the laity in abandoning it for this latter garment, yet the chief 
among them, the pope, appears to have retained, or at least re- 
sumed,’ it in a modified form,’ over this other mantle solely for the 





Fic. 12 


THE TOGA AND PALLIUM. Three figures from Rich’s Dictionary grouped 
together for comparison. 

A. The later Roman Toga, as worn from about the time of Augustus. From 
a statue at the Villa Pamfili, Rome. The very full drapery is clearly shown, as 
well as the fact that the right arm and shoulder are left uncovered. 

B. The earlier Toga. From a statue in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. The 
right arm and shoulder are here covered. Notice how similar this form is to the 
Pallium shown alongside. 

C. The Grecian Pallium. From the statue of Aristides in the Farnese Collec- 
tion. The similarity of this mantle to the earlier Toga is as striking as is its dis- 
similarity from the later form of that garment. 


sake of its symbolic value, and after its character as a liturgical em- 
blem had become fixed, to have conferred it upon other metropoli- 
tans; in a still more modified form it has come down to us today, 





*Braun, I Paramenti Sacri, p. 133. 
"Ibid. pp. 131f; Dearmer, op. cit., p. 57. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


the badge of the fulness of spiritual authority, the mark par excel- 
lence of the Ecclesia Docens. 

These later developments or rather modifications will be more 
naturally dealt with in another article, in which such phenomena 
in general will be explained. Here, in conclusion, I shall but note 
how in spite of them—and they are surprisingly complete—there 
have yet been preserved certain unmistakable features of the ancient 
pallium which identify it, to my mind, beyond all reasonable 
doubt with its modern counterpart. The extract from the Cere- 
monial of Bishops which heads this article speaks of the ‘“‘double 
thickness’ of the pallium which must rest upon the wearer’s left 
shoulder. In another passage of the same book,’ not only is this 
double thickness spoken of, but the deacon is instructed to “‘secure”’ 
it with an ornamental pin,’ while the single thickness (pars sim- 
plex) which is to rest upon the wearer’s right shoulder remains 
without a pin. Here without a doubt we have an echo of the ancient 
method of wearing the mantle-pallium described above, even to 
the pin or brooch which so often secured its two thicknesses on the 
left shoulder—an echo which will become only the stronger and 
more significant when I describe, as I hope to on a subsequent occa- 
sion, the actual stages by which the ancient pallium gradually as- 
sumed its present form. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 





II, viii, 20. 
*The two other pins which ‘“‘secure’’ the front and rear pendants are a later 
introduction. Cfr. Braun, op. cit., p. 131 ad calc. 
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WITH OuR' Mid-Lent found us editorially anticipating the 

READERS joys of Easter. Such is the calling of editors. For 

once, however, we can break with our proverbial 

need of anticipating the liturgical season and live in the present. 

This has become possible because Ascension, our present theme, 
is so intimately a part of the Easter-Pentecost cycle. 

The celebration of Ascension ought to appeal in a special 
way to apostles of the liturgy since this feast marks the end of 
Christ’s historic life and the beginning of His new existence that 
continues even today, an existence which we call His sacramental, 
mystic life. What Christians daily and annually celebrate in the 
life of the Church, namely, Christ’s presence in the liturgy, was 
inaugurated after Christ ascended and sent His Holy Spirit. Past 
and present meet in the liturgy, but especially in this feast. 

Forty days after Christ’s resurrection His apostles stood gaz- 
ing toward the clouds apparently lost in contemplation, when 
suddenly they were reminded of the world they lived in: ‘‘Men 
of Galilee, why stand ye looking up into heaven? This Jesus, who 
hath been taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven’”’ (epistle of Ascen- 
sion). And then the gospel adds that ‘‘they going forth, preached 
everywhere: the Lord working withal and confirming the word 
with the signs which followed.” 

The ascension into heaven implies no diminution of Christ’s 
presence on earth since He promised that He would be with us 
even to the end of time. His visible ascension meant preparing a 
place for us with the Father. Just as His resurrection from the 
tomb is the pledge of our own resurrection in the body, so His 
ascension is the guarantee of our destiny to ascend and sit at His 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


right hand. But Christ lives with us, His work goes on in so far as 
we labor to realize the day of redemption by our own life and 
death, in memory of Christ’s. Our part consists in carrying His 
cross triumphantly through the world, that cross which signifies 
victory even when it stands on the tomb of one of His followers. 


Is not the mild reproach, ‘““Why stand ye looking up into 
heaven?’’ clear evidence that we must choose the active life of 
spreading God's kingdom and leave contemplation to the recluses? 
Action—teaching, baptizing, visiting the sick, feeding the poor, 
reclaiming sinners—is the crying need and not ‘“‘mysticism.’’ This 
attitude is common in our times, among priests as well as laity. 
We might ask ourselves: where are the fruits of all our past ac- 
tivity (of which there has been no lack)? Mere activity does 
not strengthen the faith of the faithful nor deepen their spiritual 
lives, especially not if action is divorced from mysticism. All belief 
and contemplation of truth, on the other hand, enriches spiritual 
life and fructifies Christian action. Action without contemplation 
is activism. The liturgy sees no antithesis between action and con- 
templation, as does the post-Reformation unhealthy spiritual out- 
look of many. Contemplation welds charity of spirit with action, 
unites faith and life, prayer and good works, sanctity and sacrifice. 


Since Christ’s ascension the thoughts and actions of Chris- 
tians should gravitate toward heaven and not to earth. Our proper 
sphere of hopes and labors is to the right of the Father, because 
there Christ in His divinity and glory is become our judge, our 
fate and destiny. An example of the joy of active contemplation 
is the first martyr, the holy Stephen, who whilst laying down 
his life ‘“‘saw the glory of God and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God” (Acts 7, 55). 

Let us equip ourselves spiritually for the long struggle of 
the season after Pentecost. We can do nothing more to the point 
than being conscious of our Christian identity and then keeping 
our principles straight. Unless we are conscious of being new crea- 
tures and of possessing divine life, t.e., realizing the difference 
between baptized and non-baptized persons, we dissimulate our 
true nature of children of God and all our activity shares the fate 
of shallow activism. 
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The article on ““The Liturgical Movement in England” in 
the present issue (pp. 301-5) makes mention of the Tablet and of 
the Catholic Herald as two journals which are alive to the im- 
portance of the liturgical movement and are most active in propa- 
gating its ideals. The Tablet holds too established a position in 
the Catholic world to need any further commendation from us. 
But we gladly avail ourselves of the present opportunity to second 
Mr. Sheppard in his praise of the inspirational articles on the 
liturgy of the season from the pen of the now retired editor, Sir 
Oldmeadow, and of his capable championing of the liturgical 
cause in his editorials. We hope that the new management of the 
Tablet, which began its work with the issue of April 4, will ful- 
fill its pledge to maintain the traditional character of the journal 
by continuing the splendid work of Sir Oldmeadow in regard to 
the liturgy also. The other periodical cited by Mr. Sheppard, the 
Catholic Herald, has recently experienced a phenomenal rise in 
Catholic journalism by reason of its brisk newsiness, its thor- 
oughly Catholic spirit, and its world-wide Catholic sympathies 
and interests. We feel that much of this success, if not all of it, is 
due to the far-sighted influence of our Associate Editor, Mr. Don- 
ald Attwater, who initiated the Herald’s new policy when he be- 
came its editor. We regret that the new burden of work has pre- 
vented him so far from an occasional contribution to our pages. 
However, he desired to retain his connection with us and intends 
firmly to write for ORATE FRATRES as soon as the pressure of his 
work allows. His new field of work has given him added oppor- 
tunity for spreading all that the liturgical movement stands for. 


- 


We are happy to announce a series of articles in forthcoming 
issues by another of our Associate Editors, the Reverend James E. 
O’Mahony, O.M.Cap. In the felicitous style of his former con- 
tributions the prominent author presents inspirational discussions 
of fundamental aspects of the true Christian spirit, the relation of 
the liturgy to the Catholic spiritual life, and the like. We feel cer- 
tain that our readers join us in welcoming the constant stressing 
of fundamentals in a cause like ours. Under other circumstances 
this might entail something close to mere repetition; but there is 
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none of this in the fresh and vigorous though simple treatment 
for which Father James is so well known here and abroad. His 
article in the present issue is of particular timeliness because of the 
recent encyclical of our Holy Father on the priesthood and be- 
cause of the new votive Mass of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
In a future article we expect to present an analysis of the text of 
this Mass. 
*x 

We most willingly pass on to the ordinandi among our read- 
ers the following suggestion which a neo-presbyter of last year 
proposed to us respecting First Mass celebrations. A First Solemn 
Mass should of its very nature be a parish festival, in which not 
only the newly ordained’s parents and relatives, but the entire 
congregation rejoices with him and joins him in offering the 
Victim of Calvary to the Father. People flock to a First Mass; 
they have a natural and laudable desire to assist as closely as pos- 
sible in the primitiae, the first fruits, of a member of their parish. 
That this wish may find its ideal fulfilment, we recommend that 
each member of the congregation be supplied with a Leaflet Missal 
containing the Mass of the day. Where the Leaflet Missal has not 
yet been introduced, the pastor could on the preceding Sunday 
briefly explain its purpose and use, and announce that it will be 
on sale at the church door. Or, if funds permit, the newly or- 
dained, or some kind friend, could present the pamphlets to the 
congregation gratis. In any case, the realization that the plebs tua 
sancta—all those most near and dear to him—are really one heart 
and mind with him in solemnly offering the great Sacrifice of love 
will be a great consolation for the young priest and will make 
the day doubly memorable for all concerned. 





re) 
THE SOURCE OF CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


Persons who have had to resort to reading Russian novels for 
amusement have often despaired of ever getting to the back covers. 
The endless discussions of political and social theories which the 
characters carry on before they fall down stairs in epileptic fits, 
would lead one to imagine that seven centuries hence the same un- 
pronounceable Russians will be still fingering vodka glasses and 
launching out into a new theory of social justice. All that rambling 
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suddenly ceased. Russia exploded, and many theorists fell into a 
bloody ditch with all the royalists. 

Though the novels written about them provide less working 
time for linotype operators, there are many theorists in America 
today. Lacking vodka they allow highballs to grow warm as they 
argue among themselves about the conservatism of the New Deal. 
Many of them regard the Russian experiment as equally epoch- 
making as the world-renowned experiment in which a recently 
dead Russian measured a dog’s saliva flow. 

In the Russian discussions the clergy were absent. In the 
American discussions the clergy are conspicuously present. Here, 
all the clergy do not cling to the folds of royal garments, think- 
ing silk to be impregnable to sabers, though many of them, con- 
servative, laugh amusedly at futile attempts to better the condition 
of poor people. The clergy are found in groups which discuss so- 
cial change. One in particular, who advocates social change with a 
very loud voice indeed, becomes the dismay of his conservative 
brethren and the toast of university students, except university 
students who play football. 

There are several aspects of the argument about social change 
which are very consoling. One of them is the fact that the lid is not 
clamped down as tightly as Mr. Hearst would have it. There is, 
therefore, less danger of an explosion, though one would almost 
wish for an explosion if one were sure Mr. Hearst would keep 
sitting on the lid. Another is the fact that the clergy are argufiers 
just as students. Another, perhaps most important of all, is that 
society in America is not committed to a rigid, brittle set of rules 
which cannot bend but may easily be broken. One more consoling 
aspect is that most people recognize that social change is in the air; 
the argument therefore is not whether the condition of poor people 
shall be bettered or not, but how it shall be improved. 


There are some wild geniuses who carry Das Kapital next 
their hearts and say that the poor will have more bread if God is 
destroyed and churches are razed so that the stones of them can be 
hurled through the windows of Mr. Morgan’s house. There are 
others who think it can be done by keeping the Democrats in 
power, others who sincerely think the return of Mr. Hoover will 
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do it. Finally there are some, like the marvelous group associated 
with the Catholic Worker, who speak and act the theory that the 
natural life of society can be best directed by the principles of the 
supernatural society. 

About this debate I have nothing to say here, as much as I 
think society will improve itself more by reading Prime than Das 
Kapital. | wish to draw attention to a peculiar correlation between 
those in the Church who are active in helping the poor and those 
who are interested in the liturgical movement. It would be fine if 
the record read that everyone interested in the liturgical movement 
were also interested in helping the poor. (I say helping the poor, 
but I know the more elegant expression is improving social con- 
ditions.) The record will not permit such a general statement, 
though it will allow the statement to stand that most persons 
interested in the liturgical movement are also interested in helping 
the poor. What can be said, however, is this: no one who under- 
stands and lives the liturgy can possibly not help the poor. 

The other observation is that Catholics who are really help- 
ing the poor (or interested in improving social conditions, if you 
insist on it) are universally interested not so much in the liturgy 
as in living the liturgy. The lives of those who publish the Cath- 
olic Worker come to mind at once, the aims of the Campion groups, 
and the significant title of a new publication—Liturgy and So- 
ciology. 

The sequence of this title of the publication needs to be con- 
gratulated and pointed out. Rabid sociologists might say it should 
be Sociology and Liturgy, meaning that man must be living under 
decent conditions before he can participate in the liturgy. The se- 
quence of the title, however, seems to indicate that if more persons 
participate in the liturgy, then more persons (not necessarily the 
same ones) will begin to live under decent conditions. Those who 
chose the name must have heard it said that if one looks first for 
the kingdom of God and goes into it with the idea of working for 
justice (and justness) that these other things (sociology) will be 
added unto him. 

In my goings about I have met many priests who are actively 
interested in the liturgical movement. These same priests, as a gen- 
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eral rule, are progressive thinkers about social improvement (they 
wish to help the poor). There are others who are apathetic about 
the liturgical movement, neither opposing nor promoting it. Gen- 
erally these same priests are only bystanders sociologically, skep- 
tical about the possibility of ever making the rotten earth less ripe. 
Then there are still others who are opposed to the liturgical move- 
ment and these, usually, are out and out conservatives, as far as 
sociology is concerned, believing that power and wealth must be 
in the hands of someone and that it might just as well be in the 
hands of child-workers and sweatshop owners as in the hands of 
politicians. 

This writing is not a criticism of any of the three points of 
view. It is set down only as a part of the record. If it proves any- 
thing, it proves that those behind the liturgical movement are not 
Shelleys personifying dreams, but rather men who have gone into 
the vineyard to work. 

PAUL BUSSARD 

Washington, D. C. 





re) 
THE LITURGY ON THE VELD" 


A few months ago a certain man from Johannesburg, whom 
we shall call Gregory, went on a visit to a friend of his, who shall 
be known as Benedict, in a country settlement of South Africa. 
After quite an eventful journey, during which he suffered severely 
from mal de mer, delays of mail steamers, besides missing sundry 
trains, etc., Gregory arrived at midnight on a Saturday at his 
destination. 

After exchanging the usual greetings, the two friends pre- 
pared to separate for the night—Gregory was staying at the local 
hotel, while Benedict lived about four miles aways—and Benedict, 
with a knowing smile, said: ‘‘I shall be here at about nine o'clock 
tomorrow morning and then we shall perform our duties.”’ 





*This article is reprinted from the latest issue of the South African Catholic 
Times. We think it will prove interesting as well as edifying to all, but especially 
to actual and prospective members of the League of the Divine Office. Although 
we have no direct evidence, we strongly suspect that ‘‘Benedict’’ is none other 
than our faithful friend, Dr. McMurtrie, whose apostolic zeal for the universal 
spread of the “‘true Christian spirit’ has become known to our readers through 
his several valuable contributions in ORATE FRATRES.—Ed. 
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On Sunday morning Gregory, having bathed and breakfasted 
in these strange surroundings, began to look over the adjacent 
country. Beyond the orchards in the immediate vicinity he could 
see the thorn bush country, with magnificent mountain scenery a 
few miles away. The air was perfectly still, with that sense of 
serene peace which one always experiences in the country, and Greg- 
ory felt well content with his choice of a spot for a quiet rest. He 
went up to his room and collected the necessaries for ‘“‘our duties.”’ 
They were a missal, a Liber Usualis, and a breviary. 


Let it here be noted that Gregory and Benedict had no op- 
portunity of attending holy Mass that day, as the nearest church 
was many miles out of reach of two laymen with no means of 
transport at their disposal. 


After Benedict's arrival, the two friends went for a long walk 
through the thorn bushes. Joseph went too. Joseph, by the way, 
was a huge but very friendly dog (it may be as well to say that he 
was popularly known as Joe, but he fitted so well into the arrange- 
ments that Gregory was tempted to call him Joseph). Coming at 
last to an old disused dam, Benedict and Gregory laid their coats 
on the ground to act as buffers from unpleasant contact with 
thorns, Joseph composed himself, and “‘our duties’’ began. 


But what was this? The queerest sounds arose, and even 
Joseph seemed to be smiling. Benedict and Gregory were actually 
singing the canonical Hour of Terce! Before the thorn bushes had 
recovered from their astonishment, the voice of Benedict was heard, 
“Introtbo ad altare Det’’ and Gregory was heard to reply, ““Ad 
Deum, qui laetificat juventutem meam,” and so it went on, and 
all nature seemed to hold its breath as the whole of the Sunday 
Mass proceeded, no skimping, no shirking; the Ordinary was all 
sung, and the Proper of the day was also sung to its full melody 
(not monotoned to the blasting chords of an organ), and all this 
by two men who had never attempted to sing together before! 
Immediately following the Mass came the Hour of Sext—also sung 
in full, and after those last glorious words, ‘“‘Divinum auxilium 
maneat semper nobiscum—Et cum fratribus nostris absentibus,’’ as 
though to prove his active participation and sympathy with what 
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had gone before, Joseph gave voice to one glorious yawn, and pre- 
pared himself for the walk home. 


In the cool of the evening Benedict and Gregory paced be- 
tween two rows of lovely tall trees, and a listener would have heard 
the recitation of the Hours of None, Vespers and Compline. 

The following Wednesday was the eve of their saint—the 
founder of a mighty order of religious—and the two friends, sit- 
ting high up on a kopjie, sang First Vespers and Compline of the 
feast. Toward; midnight, they would have been found—one sit- 
ting on a paraffin box, the other in a “deck’’ chair—carefully re- 
citing Matins and Lauds of their patron’s feast. 

Every day these two friends were together, they recited or 
sang most of the office of the respective day, and when they had re- 
gretfully to pzrt at the end of the time, both expressed the con- 
viction that it was good to be a Catholic, it was good to have in 
common a lov: for the Church’s liturgy, and they had never had 
such a happy oliday before. 

There wzs nothing sentimental nor “‘soft’’ in the whole ex- 
perience. The singing or recitation of the Church's daily praise and 
adoration was taken as a matter of course, it created a bond of 
sympathy and a common eagerness for perfection. 


What was done on that lonely South African veld can be 
done equally as well wherever “‘two or more are gathered together 
in My name,” and it would be a most consoling thing to find little 
groups coming together all over the country for the same purpose. 

Let it be noted, that while Benedict and Gregory performed 
“our duties’’ wholly in Latin, it is quite possible for those same 
duties to be peformed in English, should those be found who are 
anxious to participate, but who cannot manage the Latin. 

For those who cannot attend daily Mass,-what is there to 
prevent them from reciting—in families or groups—the Mass for 
the day; and tetter prayers for each day have yet to be composed 
than those con ained in the prayer books of the Church—the mis- 
sal and the briviary. As it is possible to obtain both missal and 
breviary with the Latin and English in parallel columns, it would 
seem that there is little in the way of a common return to the daily 
praise and thar.ksgiving of the Church by the laity. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Those who have not yet tried this method of joining the 
Church in her daily worship, will be amazed at the simplicity. 
beauty and aptitude of the whole plan. It needs only a little prac- 
tice and perseverance; and the consolation and strength to be de- 
rived from the practice cannot be estimated. 

ALLEN DOUGLASS 
° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 

Christ had said: ‘‘I am come to cast fire on the earth, and 
what will I, but that it be kindled?’’ (Luke 12, 49.) On Pente- 
cost day, our Savior fulfilled His purpose: ‘“And there appeared to 
them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it sat upon every one 
of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost’’ (Acts 3, 
3f.). Our cover design for the Pentecost issue appropriately there- 
fore pictures the earth, redeemed by Christ (cross surmounting the 
sphere), enkindled by the tongue of flame which the Holy Spirit 
(dove) cast upon it. The predominant color is red—the color of 
fire and of love—for the Holy Ghost is substantial love, and it is 
through the fire of charity that He sets the world on fire for God. 
“Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful; and kindle 
in them the fire of Thy love’’ (alleluia verse of Mass on Pente- 
cost day). 








° 
LITURGICAL The Pius X School of Liturgical Music will again 
BRIEFS conduct a number of summer schools this year in 


various parts of the country. The principal session 
will be held at the home of the School, the College of the Sacred 
Heart, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York City, July 
1 to August 7. Besides the regular courses in Gregorian chant and 
liturgical singing, a lecture course on ‘“The Liturgy and Catholic 
Life’’ will be given by Dom Virgil Michel, editor of ORATE FRA- 
TRES. The daily High Mass will be sung by a group of the Pius 
X choir and any students who wish to participate. Other summer 
schools are to be held under the direction of the Pius X School at 
Peoria, June 29 to August 3; and at the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart at Detroit, Boston, Rochester, and St. Louis respectively, 
from August 12-28. 


Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo., has announced the 
inauguration of a national center for the teaching of the Ward 
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method of Gregorian chant. Mr. Edmund A. Holden, official rep- 
resentative of Madame Ward in this country, will direct a summer 
course from June 20 to August 1. 


The San Francisco Diocesan Music Commission has recently 
issued new regulations and suggestions for the purpose of further- 
ing full conformity with the commands and ideals of the Church. 
These regulations are another evidence of the tireless activity of 
Rev. Edgar Boyle, chairman of the commission, in the cause of 
correct Church music—an activity which has extended over many 
years and has earned him national recognition as an authority in 
the field. Noteworthy are the regulations urging congregational 
participation in the chant of the Mass, at Benediction and at Lenten 
services. A concluding suggestion also merits more general atten- 
tion: ““The priests of the parish should encourage the choir by fre- 
quent visits at rehearsals and inspiring talks on the liturgy in 
which (the choir) takes so important a part.” 

The Archdiocese of San Francisco can boast of another noted 
and capable exponent of the best tradition in Church music, par- 
ticularly of the classical polyphony: Rev. Jean Ribeyron, director 
of the San Francisco Cantoria and music instructor of St. Mary’s 
College. On April 26 he directed a grand concert of a cappella 
polyphony of the classic period as a part of the annual Charle- 
magne Day exercises held at the college. 


The increasing demand for knowledge of liturgical Latin has 
led the Society of Approved Workmen to offer its members, and 
others interested, a correspondence course in this subject. It is inter- 
esting to note that the demand for the first lesson exceeded the 
available supply.—T he Catholic News. 


From the Winnipeg diocesan weekly, the Northwest Review: 
“Reverend Father Bouasse, O.P., claims that among the young, 
Scouts, boys’ clubs, study groups, sodalities, student associations 
and the like, the one cry is ‘teach us about the Mass.’ ”’ 


Michael, the inpirational organ of Catholic youth in Ger- 
many which was recently suppressed by the Nazi government, con- 
stantly and vigorously advocated the full “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ 
for every member of the organization. The intelligent use of the 
missal, the Missa recitata, group chanting of the Ordinary of the 
Mass, private and community praying of some of the Hours, litur- 
gical meal prayers—these were some of the means which it cease- 
lessly urged in order to deepen the spiritual life of Catholic young 
manhood in Germany. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHANTING COMPLINE 


Are the prayers, versicles, etc., of Compline to be sung recto 
tono? In fact is not everything in the little booklet of Compline 
“Into Thy Hands’ to be chanted on one tone unless the notation 
is given?—H. B. 

Yes, all those parts which have no musical notation accom- 
panying them, are to be sung in recto tono (or, as we most often 
say, ‘‘recited’’). 

Specifically, the following will help to remove all difficulties 
with regard to the parts which have no musical notation: 

1. The Confiteor should be said by the officiant in a slightly 
lower tone (one or two tones, not more) than the last note of the 
preceding response. 

2. The Little Chapter, however, is sung with drop and in- 
flection according to the model and melody given in the Liber 
Usualis for the ‘“Tonus Capituli’’ under the general caption ‘“Toni 
Communes.” So also the Deo gratias following this Little Chapter. 

3. The versicles and responses following the Kyrie and Pater 
after the Canticle of Simeon are all said in the straight tone, with 
no drop, and this straight tone should again be a tone or two lower 
than the last note of the previously chanted Sed libera nos a malo. 
That a straight tone be used for the versicles and responses is merely 
a suggestion from experience and from the nature of these prayers. 
No special rules of chant seem to be given anywhere as to how they 
should be sung, and therefore it seems at least to be ruled out that 
they end in a drop. 

4. The Dominus vobiscum just before the final collect is then 
raised about one tone higher than the preceding versicles and re- 
sponses, and is sung in the straight tone, as also the collect. The 
officiant is especially cautioned that this collect is in tono recto from 
beginning to end, likewise the Amen following it. 

5. The final blessing is sung in tono recto, but a major third 
lower than the final note of the Deo gratias which just precedes. 
The organist should be careful to sound this note for the officiant. 
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The Amen after the blessing is continued on the same note in the 
straight tone. 

6. On the other hand, the versicle following any of the 
anthems of the B. V. M. at the end of Compline, is said with a 
drop of a minor third beginning with the syllable that immediately 
follows the last accent of the last word; usually only the last syl- 
lable is thus dropped, unless several unaccented syllables follow 
the last accent of the word. The response is similarly dropped at the 
end, as also the last word of the oration proper just before con- 
clusion, and likewise the last word of the conclusion itself. The 
Amen after the conclusion is, however, again in tono recto. 

7. Finally, the Divinum auxilium is said, for best effect, one 
full tone lower than the above mentioned last Amen. The organist 
should again be careful to give this note for the convenience of the 
officiant, who will otherwise have difficulty in getting the right 
intonation. 


R. R. S. 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OESTERLICHER FRUEHLING. By Hermann Franke. Verlag Ferdinand 
Schoeningh, Paderborn, Germany. 1936. Pp. 96. Brochure, RM. 1.35; 
cloth, RM. 2.40. 


There are numerous books and tracts on Lent. The present work has 
the distinction of centering the entire Lenten preparatory period in the 
Easter idea. In constant view of his objective, the author draws upon the 
liturgy and the writings of especially the earlier Fathers of the Church to 
acquaint Christians of today with .the participating attitude of the early 
Christians. His larger objective is the renewal of present-day Christian 
life. In those early times the Church, by suffering persecution and mar- 
tyrdom, had an abounding share in the passion and death of our Redeemer. 
Later, on coming forth from the catacombs, she also shared in His glorious 
resurrection. Today once more, with the return of heathenism, there is 
much suffering in the effort of living the faith. In numerous places there 
is soul-crucifying persecution. If, then, as the author points out, there is 
also an intimate entering into Christ’s way of life, as the liturgy re-pre- 
sents it in her sacred seasons and feasts, there will again be a renewed 
Christian life to which the spiritual restoration of the world will come in 
consequence. 

There is great need today of the renewal of faith in the living Christ, 
of conscious awareness of our baptismal grace and gifts, of refreshment at 
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the stream of divine life coursing through the Church, of entering into 
the sufferings of Christ by which He gained divine life for us all, and of 
a victorious Easter reawakening of humanity unto this life. All this the 
author has us profoundly realize. The breath of a sacred springtime courses 
through his timely work. It has a special appeal for young people in their 
springtime of life. 

a. G. B. 





THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of 
Buckfast. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 43 Newgate St., E. C. 1, Lon- 
don. 1935. xii-268pp. Cloth, 6/. 

Last fall the reviewer received a letter from a Benedictine confrere of 
Belgium who wrote as follows: ‘““We just had our retreat, conducted by 
Abbot Vonier. It was one of the best I ever heard. He had taken as sub- 
ject: the Holy Ghost in our life. All that is usually attributed to grace he 
brought into direct connection with the Holy Ghost—and the result was 
most inspirational. Abbot Vonier knows very much of the Bible by heart 
and is a wonderful example of what the early monks were. I think we are 
much too busy with ‘cheap’ books, writings of transitory value; we should 
do far better to deepen our knowledge and love of the Scriptures.” After 
reading The Spirit and the Bride some months later, the reviewer could 
readily understand the above enthusiastic reaction to Abbot Vonier’s pre- 
sentation of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in relation to the life of the 
Church and her members. The Abbot has the rare ability to make involved 
theological doctrine eminently inspirational. His knowledge of holy Scrip- 
ture furthermore is such that he can throw new light on well known 
texts, enabling the reader to see their deeper significance, and their har- 
monious relation to other words of Scripture. Thus he leads his readers to 
think—and to like it too, for his style is fresh and direct. 

The Spirit and the Bride is an “effort to present the Church as the 
manifest work of the Holy Ghost, nay, even as the evidence of the Holy 
Ghost’s presence” (p. v.). It is in reality a rather full dogmatic treatise 
de Ecclesia, viewed in her essential inner nature as the mystical body of 
Christ, as the bride of Christt, vivified by the Spirit of Christ, the Holy 
Ghost. It is the opinion of the reviewer that Abbot Vonier has written 
some of his finest things in this book. Particularly good are Chapter 6 
(“The Resurrection Church”), Chapter 9 (“The Bride’s Faith”), Chap- 
ter 16 (“The Range of the Spirit,” in which he shows the relation of the 
Spirit to the three theological virtues in the lives of Catholics), Chapter 
17 (“The Seven Gifts of the Spirit at Work,” in which, following the lead 
of St. Thomas, he gives a short but clear description of the seven gifts), 
and Chapter 20 (“Im Sinu Ecclesiae’”—the Eucharistic mystery as an in- 
tegral part of the mystery of the Church). The author is always provoca- 
tive. To our complacent belief that the Holy Ghost is the invisible Spirit 
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of the Church, he replies that “there is nothing so near, nothing so present 
on this earth as the Spirit is near and present. The Spirit is invisible, but 
this does not mean that the Spirit is not manifest. For this is the New 
Testament characteristic of the Spirit, that He is a most evident power, 
not a hidden, imperceptible force” (p. 13). Again, we are often inclined 
to think of the charismata as manifestations peculiar to the early Church. 
Vonier says: ““The time of the charismata did not end with the apostolic 
age; they belong, on the contrary, to the very essence of the Church, as 
they are the manifestation of the Spirit. The Church is a society; she is a 
kingdom, and all her ruling, all her social unification is carried out, not 
through natural gifts, but through the charismata. She is the society of 
the Spirit and even then when she widely and prudently utilises human 
resources, her doing so is in the wisdom of the Spirit, in the charisma of 
ruling ...” (p. 204). That is well said. Equally revealing is the following: 
“This then is the peculiar feature of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
that through them the Church first and then individual souls are directly 
in contact with Divinity itself” (p. 166). It reminds one of St. Augus- 
tine’s, “Quantum quisque amat ecclesiam, tantum habet Spiritum Sanc- 
tum.” 


But although the book as a whole is most satisfying, the present re- 
viewer feels unable to join in the chorus of praise with which almost all 
criticisms of the work cited the Abbot’s treatment of the “innocence of 
the Church.” It is one of the chief objectives of the author to refute “re- 
cent Catholic writers of fame (who) make a distinction that is a sur- 
render to protestant feeling between the ideal Church and the real 
Church” (Foreword). He treats of the matter in extenso in Chapter 8, 
but returns again and again to the charge. For him, St. Paul’s words in 
Eph. 5, 25 ff., refer exclusively to the Church on earth. She is “without 
spot or wrinkle, . . . holy and without blemish”: apparent widespread 
abuses, irregularities, moral corruption of clergy and people, especially 
during certain periods of history, do not alter the situation. The church 
historian must first “prove beyond doubt that the people who acted thus 
reprehensibly, according to his way of judging things, were committing 
sin habitually, and were therefore in a state of spiritual enmity with God” 
(p. 90). Rather hard terms for the poor church historian: to furnish 
proofs which presuppose omniscience. Might it not be better, and more 
convincing, to face facts as history and experience apparently present 
them? to admit the evident and serious defects in members whilst stren- 
uously upholding the abiding holiness and charity of the Church in her 
divine character as bride of Christ? The parable of the cockle and wheat 
has real, though sorrowful significance. Karl Adam’s final chapter in his 
Spirit of Catholicism, “Catholicism in Its Actuality,” and Guardini’s 
kindred thoughts in The Church and the Catholic, p. 54£., will prove a 
more effective apology precisely for the “innocence of the Church” than 
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any zealous whitewashing which overlooks the gravity of the stains and 
blemishes deriving from the sinful nature of her members. The reviewer 
is reminded of a professor of fundamental theolgy, who stated that a 
very telling argument—and one more readily accepted by modern man— 
for the divinity and essential sanctity of the Church is her “carrying on” 
and prospering in spite of the blunders and infirmities of her human con- 
stituents, of rulers as well as ruled. 

Although The Spirit and the Bride is perhaps not as important a work 
as the author’s Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist or his New and Eter- 
nal Covenant, it is stimulating and inspirational, and will do much to 
deepen that spiritual outlook which the words “liturgical movement” and 
“mystical body” now are generally recognized to connote. The reviewer 
takes pleasure in recommending it most highly to all readers of OraTE 


FRATRES, 
G. L. D. 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. A 
short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 

AMBROSIUS, Piazza Duomo, 16, Milan, Italy: Circondiamo di Fanciulli 
L’Altare. 1936. Pp. 52. Paper, 1.50 Lire. 

EDIZIONI L. I. C. E—-ROBERTO BERRUTI & CO., Via S. Dalmazzo, 24, 
Turin, Italy: La Santa Messa nella Liturgia Romana. By D. Gaspare De 
Stefani. 1935. Pp. 814. Paper, 35 Lire. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Children’s Bible History. By Rev. S. A. Raemers. With a Foreword by 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and Fifty Colored Illustrations by Gottfried 
Schiller. 1936. xvii-222 pp. Cloth, sixty cents retail. 

W. H. SADLIER INC., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine, No. 1. Prepared and Enjoined by Order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. With Study Lessons by Ellamay Horan. 
1936. viii-168 pp. Paper, net price to schools, ten cents. 


The Eucharistic Crusade, with American headquarters at St. Nor- 
bert’s Abbey, West De Pere, Wis., recently issued a small pamphlet on 
How Every Christian Can Offer Holy Mass (by the Rev. Gregory Ry- 
brook, Ord. Praem. Pp. 16. Five cents the copy). Its thesis is: “The faith- 
ful exercise their priesthood, even as the priest, by offering Holy Mass,” 
but in the case of the laity “Mass” does not mean the Sacrifice of Calvary 
at all, but only the sacrifice of their own lives offered to God! It is to be 
regretted that the Crusade does not mirror more fully the liturgical ideals 
of the eucharistic Pope Pius X, whom it honors as patron.—“*To help our 
Catholic married men effectively to make a solemn closed retreat, or, if 
for some reason they find this impracticable, to substitute for it a private 
retreat of their own,” Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., a veteran preacher 
of missions and retreats, has written Conferences for Married Men. (B. 
Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1936. x- 
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196pp. Cloth, $1.75.) The book presents the ordinary topics of retreat in 
the practical, common sense manner for which its author has become 
noted.—The Way of the Cross for Children (by the Rev. John J. Croke, 
Hospital Publishing Co., 45 East Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. 1936. 
Pamphlet. $7.00 per hundred; single copy ten cents) is an attractive little 
booklet which will doubtlessly appeal to youngsters. Its silhouette illustra- 
tions are excellent. The prayers are short and inspirational, the language 
simple. We hope it will be widely used.—The International Catholic Truth 
Society (407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) has added three more pam- 
phlets to its valuable list of publications. How to Be Happy ($7.00 per 
hundred; single copy ten cents) is a collection of brief but stimulating 
readings on various phases of Christian conduct. A Manual of Lenten 
Devotions ($7.00 per hundred; single copy ten cents) contains prayers 
for Mass, Benediction, stations, etc. The “Mass prayers” consist of medi- 
tations on the passion of Christ and have no relation to the actio of the 
Mass: e.g., at the Lavabo—‘Pilate washes his hands”; at the Pater noster 
—‘Jesus gives us Mary for our Mother”; at the fractio—‘Jesus dies”; 
at Communion—“the Burial of Jesus”! Because of the wide diffusion of 
such pamphlet manuals of prayer, it would be most desirable that the 
prayers they contain be more in harmony with the Church’s own prayer- 
life. Prayers to St. Joseph ($4.00 per hundred; five cents the single copy) 
is composed of the usual devotions to the Saint from “approved sources”: 
a novena, the thirty days prayer, etc.—Two more pamphlets each by the 
Revs. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. (The Queen’s 
Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.) is good news to their host 
of followers. In Hard Headed Holiness Father LeBuffe brings home some 
striking truths in a striking way about the meaning of sanctity. His 
Pondering in Our Hearts is an effort to popularize the practice of mental 
prayer. It presents twenty-six “meditations” on well-known Scripture 
texts and prayers. We wish it success. Father Lord is his usual vigorous 
self in Your Partner in Marriage, which gives good advice to those con- 
templating matrimony. What Catholicity and Communism Have in Com- 
mon is a clear-cut exposition of the essential antagonism between the com- 
munism of the communion of saints and that of Moscow. Each of the four 
pamphlets costs ten cents per single copy.—Our Sunday Visitor Press has 
earned the gratitude of the American Catholic public by its cheap edi- 
tions of the Catholic Hour addresses in booklet form. If Not Christianity, 
What? contains the eight radio talks delivered by Rev. James Gillis, C. 
S.P., from November 3 to December 22. The author examines and points 
out the fallacies inherent in modern, man-made substitutes for God and 
His revealed religion. He considers atheism, pantheism, humanism, Hege- 
lianism, hedonism, aestheticism, determinism, and “league of nationism.” 
It makes a neat booklet of eighty-four pages, costing twenty-five cents. 
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the | One Block North of Barclay Street 
429 Main Street, Cincinnati 205 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
ster 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
ss 
of : 
ie THE PARISH KYRIALE THE HOUR OF PRIME 
10 cents y 
ea cents per copy 15 cents per copy 
sy) Discounts in lots 
> ; - a 9 “ . 
e's THE LITURGICAL PRESS, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
the 
n’s 


ost THE CATHOLIC The Christian Front 
me CHOIRMASTER A Monthly Magazine of Social 





-lis Reconstruction 
tal A Magazine Devoted to the Cause “To restore the Catholic spirit, 
of Liturgical Music we must restore the Catholic life. 
ure From a vital Catholicity springs 
Official Bulletin of the Society of a concern for the common good. 
us St. Gregory of America For the spiritual life of Catholic- 
is is, according to its liturgy 
n- The Society approved by the eal cg inl life 
“ é a cc te life, and the social life 
Holy See by Rescript No. 6194. << taken 4 
m- of Catholicism is modeled after 
Issued Quarterly — Each Number its spiritual life. Out of the ranks 
m- contains Articles by Competeut of those who live the liturgy will 
ur Authorities and sixteen pages of a Se ae wae need 
Liturgical Music. rom the March Editorial. 
1as 
Every month: Positions, Editorials 
. ”» : , 5, 
a. erg ge gg = Book Reviews, Articles. A full page 
; , drawing, in the April issue, “‘The 
ty, (foreign subscription extra). Vine and the Branches, by Ade de 
3ethune; in the May issue, “St. 
Cc. { Published by Michael,” by Alphonso Ossorio. Also 
its | P in the April issue: Articles by Don 
ad The Society of Virgil Aibehel, S S. B.; Gerald Ell 
: ard, S. J.; 7raham Carey; Thurber 
re St. Gregory of America Smith, S. J. 
””? . 
% Subscriptions may be forwarded Subsertption: $1.00 a year. 
ts to the treasurer, Single copies: 10 cents. 
MR. GEORGE FISCHER Address 
’ T * 
a Times Square Sta. THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 
W YORK, N. Y. Box 785, Villanova, Pa. 
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DUPLICATE ae 
PERIODICALS 


for 
ons im 
For sale ge discount on CATHOLIC YOUTH 
ist price. MOVEMENT 


Complete volumes and single 
issues of America, Catholic Sodality Socials 
World, Commonweal, Eccle- School Programs 
siastical Review, Homiletic Vacation Schools 
and Pastorial Review, Stim- 
men der Zeit, Jahrbuch fiir 
Liturgiewissenschaft, etc. 


LIBRARY S. M. A. 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT 


160 Farmington Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 


List of Selections furnished 
on request 


Collegeville, Minn. 

















HELPS TO INTELLIGENT PARTICIPATION 
IN THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY. By Abbot Caronti A popular ex- 
planation of the spiritual values of the liturgy. 35c. 


LITURGY AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT. A study-club out- 
line. Ie 


THE MASS-DRAMA, By Rev. William Busch. An outline of the struc- 
ture of the Mass. Paper, 35c; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


MY SACRIFICE AND YOURS. By Dom Virgil Michel, 0.8.B. A 
liturgical explanation of the Mass. 25c. 


OFFFRAMUS. By Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, 0.3.38. The Ordinary prayers 
of the Mass with explanations for group recitation. 12c. 


CATHOLIC STUDY CLUB PROCEDORE. A plan and a guide. Sc. 
Lteoklets on the Sacraments and Gregorian Chant, Liturgical 
Catechisms Practical Manuals, Church-Rack Pamphlets, Study 

Ciub Outlines, and Beuronese Holy Pictures. 


SEND FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLET AND PRICE LISTS 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





























THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, 0. P. 


=be type to tae levee Gan fer. The Ordinary ‘13 tn Lan and in 
The arrangement is simpler . The Ordinary | Bugle . Ali 
superfiuous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been elimina Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Biessts before 
the people’s Communion have m removed to separate sections. us the 
0 A 8 flexible and easily y y- section .. Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses @ been numbered . special cord marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary Besides there are Seat ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6% x4 inches. 


Plain Edition—Black clo white <ign.. TTT TTT TTT TT TTT Te eccececes cccoooD 
No.3 Black imitation leat gold o.. PPITTITITTTITI TTT TIT 
Ne. 3R. The same but with Dusnished red edges......... eccceee coccecceccs . 8.00 
No.4 Black leather, Gold Cd ge®.......cssscccccccsesssssccess eccccccccccce +» 400 
No.5 Black walrus leather, oid edges.. ovecee Cecccccccccccccceccccseccoee - 6.00 


Other bindings $6.00 and $1.00. 
Discount allowed te Clergy and Religious. ee 


Send fer descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 
yi Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
The splendid and careful arran t of 


The Oathoilc Missal is 
duplicated in ieee Seri + = qantas —— ose who demand quality at e 
reasonable price will find 


pal 
No. 1. Black cloth, white edges....... eeoncecccocoesccsocccecose eccccececcces $1.00 
No. 2. Black imitation leathe gold fe.: bndbbeweeeseeensesennceseess eeseee 2.00 
No. & Bleck heather, seal grain’ gold cdges.............00ccc00e. saaeieatan 3.00 


Discount te ~doaencts Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal My Missal 


Complete English and Latin text of the For Sundays and Principal Feaste. 
Masse for every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 


By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 


Clear type, 2.476 6. pages, 4x6 inches, By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
LARGE TYPH EDITION: 
STUDENTS maleic id thin 5 af 
paper; Cloth, red edges......... $3.50 oF Bie eee +e Sam, ee. 
Five or more qb each §2.00. Other bindings: $1.75, 355, $8.00, $5.00, 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold REGULAR EDITION: 
edges, flexible .....cecseeesseees $4.50 anhxeh, inches, ES inch h thick, 
Other bindings: ck cloth, red becteoce “7. 
$4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. peo bindings: a and 93.00. 


Discount allowed te the Reverend Clergy and Religicus. 
At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORE 











When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres. 











« « «A Complete Line of the Best 
Known Missals Ever Published 


Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
Ie vestpocket form to cerry im pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1936 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 88 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1936 of every part of 
each Daily Mass 


Quantrry Discounts To RELicious 








THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers, Importers end Menufecturers 
Church Goods, Religious Articles, Vestments, Etc. 
Altarboys Cassocks—Surplices 





WANDERER PRTG GO - SY. PAUL. WIKR 











